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The rule of ClytemneAtni i* extremely dcnuuul:ng. lot it require* 
the actor to convey qualities associated with both women and 
men Thai there ia something "androgynous* 4 - both male and 
female - about Cl>lcmfie*tni ia suggested by the first reference 
lo he? in the play The watchman explain* that he is on (lie roof, 
■‘for this is the command of the woman wbusc expectant bean 
t^unk t like a man V* ( 10- ! I ). But w hat euilly docs he mean ? 

A central issue ia the nature of "proper” feminine cooduci - 
the Tight" way of being a woman. Agamemnon comes up with 
no satisfactory answer, Yet the Ore stria trilogy, taken as a 
whole, prescribe* the “correct" sphere* fur women s activity. A 
good woman will be a faithful wife, a mother of legitimate chil- 
dren. and participate in the rites of the city-state kumenidet 
conclude* with the women erf Athens performing a religious 
procession But (he trilogy’ * discussion of women’* roles bad 
begun in Agamemnivi, where it had centred on the unforgettably 
"manlike’* Clytemncstra 

An obviously “masculine" feature of Oytemncstn is that she 
w ont* political power This is stressed by the term kratos . which 
means “power” or * Tight tn command" The first verb used of 
her is kraisi, “commands": the watchman is on the roof "for thus 
she iommandt if* (11). I «itri the chorus address her formally: 
“1 have come. Clytemnestra. out of respect for your power ’ 
{kratosi. They explain what they mean by her kratos “For it i* 
right to honour a warlord's wife when he is absent from hi* 
throne" (258-60). Clytemnestra thus only wields power, they 
assert, as her husband’s regent But the fact that the chorus need 
to explain at all why they respect Clytemnestra’s pow er suggests 
dial they are not entnrly comfortable with the situation. 


ClylcrriiirMnu asks fur no favours 

Yet Oytenne-iira wields power impressively The audience 
hears her delivering commands to the choms. 10 the herald, to 
Agamemnon * (0 tier serving women, to Cassandra, ind to 
Aegisihu'i - indeed, to every single character she encounters. 
Moreover, almost all her ins&DCtkns are obeyed: die rm'.y char- 
acter who refuses to obey her vs Cassandra. Tbc foreign princess 
appear? not KD Hdenttfld Oytcifinertra’s orders to climb down 
from Lie chariot and etlier lliC ho-jsc. iilLhou^h aeknn-w!edgiin£ 
later that bhe understands Greek well 1 1035-59, 1254). But 
Cassafidr a's flouting ot'CJyiannfsrra’s auihoriiy is exceptional 
After kill.jiH. her husband. Clytemnestra COSnple tely coaSQli dales 
her hold 0D political power. Her own words dose |he p]a V. with 
Lbe idea of her fcw&S piOtlim&llL She say a Id Aegisthusl “Yoy 


ad I together will set thn bouse in order since we two are tn 
commaruf' ( knuounte . 1673). 

There is much discussion in Agamemnon of what kinds of 
behaviour arc identihablv ‘'masculine" or “fenumoe" A game m 
non. for example, accuses Chiemnestra m a political context of 
txrmg “urJemmine": when she tells him not lo take any notice of 
his subjects, be replies that it is not the conduct of a *omun to 
desire conflict with the people OMO). Yet sometimes when 
Oytcmncstri’s behaviour is described as “masculine" h seem* to 
be a sign off approval OytenriDestra prays dial the Greeks should 
not commit sacrilege at Troy. She concludes it by saying that her 
speech has been that “of a woman' (348). for women often deliver 
advice no religious matters in Greek literature without compro- 
nusiiig their tern: nine virtue Bur the chorus here respond ±zt she 
has actually spoken “/ike a nun. loyally, and full of self-oaotroT* 
(351). Expressing ideas that are deemed to be Tike a man’s" is 
not necessarily always a bud thing for a woman to do 


Al ih e chmix of Agamemnon Clytcmorstra stands over the 
bhxxly corpses of her nusband and his lover The outraged 
chorus banish her from Argos. But dytonnestn, a lone woman 
confraaied by twelve angry men, u not scared “I are prepared - ', 
she declares, to meet you “on equal terms: he who conquers me 
by force can rule. But if god ordains the opposite, you will learn, 
though late in the day, how to control yourselves” (1422-5). 
Clytcameura is asking for no favours: she is prepared to 
use violence to fight for the rule of Argos cm equal terms 
with its male citizen* 'this extraordinary interchange brings 
Oytermestra' » uniqueness into focus. She seems unafraid to do 
bank as a woman on equal terms with men 


Plays by men's rules - and wins 

Clyiemnestra. however, is no feminist- She is quite unlike 
Euripides’ Medea, who openly complains about the unfairness 


of women’s position in society. Oyternnestra docs not appar 
ently care about women in general Her concern is less to change 
society’* rules than to play and win by exactly those rules - but 
with the freedom of a man She is aware that she exists in a soci- 
ety which has sexual stereotypes and different rules for men and 
women. But her reaction is not to nay that these stereotypes arc 
unfair. No. she offers instead to fight "on equal terms**, like a 
man. 

The chorus w oodcr w hether Oytemnestr* has been too quick 
to trust unreliable signs. They conclude by reflecting that it is 
'just like a woman ’, to give thank* before good news is 
coo firmed. Moreover, it is her “womanish” instructions to sacri- 
fice that have been too persuasive, for rumours, when “uttered 
by a women” die down quickly (479-37). The chorus here ques- 
tion CTytemnestrv’s judgement, reliability, and concern for truth. 
They use against bet the standard stereotype which saw all 
woman as foolish, gullible and persuasive pedlar* of falsehood 
and gossip Clyiemnestra does not object lo the existence of 
these stereotypes But she is insulted at being accused of behav- 
ing in accordance with them. Once the victory has been formally 
declared, she rebukes the chorus not for therr sexist beliefs, but 
for implying that i he had behaved as a woman would <590-2). 
And after announcing the death of Agamemnon. Clyiemnestra 
comes close to denying that she is a woman at all. The chorus 
have objected to her boasts, and she rebukes them: "you make 
trial of me as if l w*tf some witless woman" (1401). Is her 
primary objection to being considered “witless”, or to being 
considered a woman*’ She seems to dunk that in killing her 
husband she has actually transcended her “witless” sex 


Clylcmncstras physical presence is so powerful that the 
chorus do not try to stop her committing the murder or to arrest 
her afterward* They react much more bravely to Acgisthus. 
Wien he enters with his ow n bodyguard - a sign of the paranoid, 
unpopular tyrant in the Greek theatre - the chorus say that he 
will be judged by the people and stoned to death (1615-16). The 
quarrel deteriorates into imminent violence. Acgisthus* body- 
guard and the chorus arc brandishing their weapons and about 
to charge al one another. The whole of Argos is about to erupt 
into revolution. But Clyiemnestra intervenes. Displaying an 
admirably cool head in the crisis, she tells Acgisthus to desist 
from bloodshed, and instructs the elders to return home. She 
speaks unapologetically and yet placatingly, saying that she 
would be pleased if all the suffering were over, for “we have 
been struck most unfortunately by a heavy kick from god: that 
is the speec h of a woman *. Cl vtemnes era's last initiative in 
Agamemnon thus consists of her effective intervention in 
violence between men. Such an action might be seen by 
Aeschylus’ audience as conventionally “female”; but within a 
tew Lines she is concluding the play with that power hungry 
announcement to Aegisthus, "You and 1 together will set this 
house in order, since wc are in command” (1673). 



ClytemnesDfd : ,N virlunwr range 


Clytcmncstra keeps control partly 1 by the forue of tier Language, 
her wide range of knowledge, and her unsettling aJlusiona to the 
wi dei world beyond the female sphere of the household, She uses 
powerful Lmages drawn from world? onfscnuliar to aristocratic 
women: she knows aboui elaborate homing nets (1375-6), Hue 
gathering of Hca-purple from the deepest oceans (958-60), and 
even, metallurgy (61 2 ). She knows of (he world far beyond Argos. 
Tbc men she has stationed to watch for tie sign that Troy has 
been taken stand at intervals alt the way from die vanquished city 
10 the island of Lemnos and Mourn Athos Lit northern Greece., 
down the mainland and across die Pelopoiuiese to Argos. Hex 
Rpeech describing die beacun relay is remarkable for its 
picturesque details of geography and topography, ^hc is even 
familiar with the cuRiorr.s of barbarian ioyaJ courts. When she 
asks AgLinteiMion tu , avoid putting his foot on the naked eiutii, 
she refers to the tabu which prevented Kings of Ptrsiafrom touch- 
ing ihe floor with their feet. And when she prostrate? herself 
before her husband., she is imitating the salaam of u Perbiaii 
medial before his Great King, as Agamemnon is nwue(918-22). 

Yet L!ytemneslm , & lang'jage also underlincfi her identity as a 
woman, and a mother, Some aspects of her forceful AM stem 
from cojivculiortidly "female" forms of exercising power, First, 
.she furthers her goals by using her access as a woman to the 


women of (he city and to religious ntual. The chorus describe 
the w ay she has lit all Argos up with the flames of burning sacri- 
fices (85-96). She and her women, as ihe proudly recalls stood 
in different places throughout the city, “shrieking 0 the woman's 
conventional victory cry (594 8). 

Secondly, she can still use sex appeal She teds the chorus that 
she has no fear “as long as Aegisthus kindles the fire at my 
hearth" (1433), lh:s ambiguous phrase indicates that Acgisthu* 
is effeminate, an indoor man: bui it also has sexual overtone* 

Thirdly* Clytemnestra * guile is not untypical of women ui 
Greek literature The chorus are more stacked by the fact that 
Clytemnestra actually committed the murder than that she used 
cunning in order to do so It is implied that even an event so terri 
bte as the murder of a king could have been performed accord- 
ing to more conventional expectations of male and female 
behaviour. The chorus demand to know from Aegisthus why he 
did not kill Agamemnon himself (1643-5). They imply that it 
wo* contrary to the natural law of the sexes if Aegisthus plotted 
Agamemnon's death while (Tytcmncxlru physically carried it 
out. Yet Aegixthu* insist* that “the trickery was clearly the 
woman's" ( 1636), and Gytemnestra's genius for deception has 
certainly been underlined in (he purple cloth scene The play thus 
implies that Clytemnestra was capable of both the "feminine" 
deceit and the "rnaaculinc" violence. 

Fourthly, Clytemnestra is herself a brilliant actress, word 
perfect in (he “role" of a noble wife. She tells the herald: "Whui 
day is more pleasant for a woman to see than when she opens 
the gates to her husband, delivered by god from war T’ She tells 
her biggest lie in the play, asserting that she has not changed ai 
all, and denying that she know* anything of adultery: she ironi- 
cally conclude*, “such Is my boost, one full of truth, and not 
disgraceful for a noble woman to utter" (606-12) When she 
welcomes Agamemnon she acts the same role, recalling the 
misery of sitting at home, receiving rumours of his wounding or 
death. She was driven to such despair, she claims, that she repeat 
edly med to bang herself. She used to sob the nights away in 
her loneliness (861-76, 889-91). This speech i% confusing to 
the audience, because it makes them remember that the manly- 
hearted woman before them has experience of "female" suffering 


llrcaking the mould 

It is even more difficuli Ui gel ici Che botkmi of Oytonneitn 1 i 
"IphfgCSia defence'*, Aeschylus ha* cost dotibt on Gy terri- 


nestra'a virtue* « a mother b> drawing attention to the way vhc 
vent her boy -child Orestes away (177-85) But even this cannot 
annul the force of her reference* to Agamemnon's sacrifice of 
Iphigema, the darling daughter he thought no more of killing 
dun if she had been an animal, the baby Clytcmneura remem- 
ber* giving birth to id agony . the child whose right to Justice was 
ignored < 1 4 1 4- 1 8, 1 43 2). Oytemnestrci can light, think, and talk 
like a man. hut she can also plot with the wiles of a woman, act 
the role of faithful wife, and argue with the passionate convic- 
tion of a bereaved mother. This dimeitsHW of her power emerges 
early on. when the chorus repeat Calchas' prophecy long ago at 
Aulis. It is Clytcmncstra who is brought to mind hy bis warning 
prediction of a ‘lemble, treacherous housekeeper, a remember 
ing Wrath that enacts vengeance for her child" ( 155-5). 

The Oresteut concludes that fathers ate more important than 
mothers, that men are more important than women, and that 
women's only public role is in religion. So Clytcmnestm may 
well therefore have been meant to denumstrate what happens in 
a nightmarish city where women with manlike hearts stake a 
claim to power and offer to compete for it on equal terms with 
the other sex. She may well have been supposed to “prove** the 
necessity of the Athenian social system in which men controlled 
women and excluded them from power: and her very fnghtful- 
■CfS w*§ here to justify the rule of women by men Hut by imag- 
ining a woman who can add to her female cunning and mater- 
nal anger the ability to think like a man. by inventing a woman 
of huge intelligence who can play “on equal terms*' the male 
games of politics and violence. Aeschylus actually created a 
phenomenal challenge to sexism, ancient or modem 
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